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element in leading to the substitution of communal for individual 
tenure, it should be noted that the natives of Java testified in some cases 
that the communal tenure was the result of a decline of population, due 
either to epidemics or to emigration. (Cf. Eindresume, vol. 2, pp. 
70, Tegal; 101, 103, Banjoemas; 162, Japara; 185, Rembang.) 
This would be the natural result if an attempt were being made to ap- 
portion the land so as to raise to the highest the tax -paying capacity 
of the community ; but if we attempt to apply Lewinski's theories, while 
we can see some reason for a fresh distribution of the land, no reason 
whatever appears for the introduction of the communal tenure. 

With all that the author says in criticism of the theory that com- 
munal land tenure is a product of racial peculiarities the reviewer is in 
hearty sympathy. But when the author closes his book, as he began 
it, by asserting that the evolution of property in land " is the result of 
the combination of four simple elements ' ' the reviewer believes that 
he is deluded : that his elements, in general, are not simple, and that, 
in particular, they are not all properly applicable. 

Clive Day. 
Yale University. 

The Financial System of the United Kingdom. By Henry 
Higgs. London, Macmillan and Company, Limited, 1914. — x, 
218 pp. 

The character of this work is properly described in the preface as a 
summary exposition of the British financial system, its organization, 
methods and forms of procedure. It deals with public and not with 
private finance, and emphasizes expenditures rather than revenues. It 
has practically nothing to say about banking or the money market and 
little to say about taxation. 

The book contains nine chapters and fourteen helpful appendices. 
Three chapters dealing with " estimates," their preparation, presenta- 
tion and procedure in Parliament are followed by a single chapter on 
the budget and a detailed description of the accounts under which the 
financial operations of the United Kingdom are recorded and presented 
to Parliament. The organization and work of the principal financial 
departments are then described in two chapters ; and the book con- 
cludes with two chapters on public credit — one dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the national debt and the other with public-work loans 
and special accounts. The appendices, include important laws or 
orders dealing with financial organization and procedure, illustrative 
forms and accounts, and occupy more space than the text proper. 
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The text is an undraped outline of structure, mechanism and pro- 
cess ; a skeleton whose vital functioning and animating spirit the reader 
is left to imagine or learn from other sources. How the structure came 
to be or how well it serves are not discussed. The book, however, is 
accurate, comprehensive and copious in reference to sources and au- 
thorities from which the reader can fill in the bald outline which it 
contains. " The present work," says the author in the preface, "is 
too condensed to be interesting. It must suffice for the present if it is 
found to be useful." It will be found exceedingly useful by students of 
British public finance, particularly by American students who are inter- 
ested in financial administration and budgetary procedure. 

Thomas S. Adams. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

Working Girls in Evening Schools. A Statistical Study. By 
Mary Van Kleeck. Russell Sage Foundation Publications. New 
York, Survey Associates, 19^. — xi, 252 pp. 

This little volume is a well-illustrated, well- written picture of the in- 
dustrial life of working women in New York city, painted from sketches 
obtained through the evening schools. During the winter of 1910-n 
there were enrolled in the evening schools of New York city 39,242 
women, with an average attendance of r5,66s. Of this number 
13,141 responded to queries made during the investigation. The 
presentation claims to be typical of women in industry and on this 
basis occupations, hours of labor, exploitations, schooling, and age of 
beginning work are described. The object is avowedly to " afford a 
foundation for further intensive study " and to offer facts " as a basis 
for planning new types of industrial courses." 

But the study does not seem to fulfil its aim. We are not given any 
analysis which suggests the line or lays the " foundation for further in- 
tensive study," and we are given no resulting program for " new types 
of industrial courses." Curiously, about fifty-eight per cent of the 
women reported as being employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits are in trades for which day and evening vocational training is 
afforded to a limited degree. Here, as so frequently, the truth is not 
discovered. The fault is not in the type of training which has been 
established, but in the small extent of that training. When this winter 
the Manhattan Trade School was forced to shut its doors in the face of 
500 little girls who were seeking vocational training in day classes, 
why do we demand new types of schools instead of more schools? 

Two chapters deal directly with evening school problems, showing 



